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THE ALDINE. 



GEMS IN BOHEMIAN GLASS. 



The manufacture of Bohemian glass did the hon- 
ors, so to speak, of the Austrian division in the 
Vienna Exposition ; and it is justified therein by its 
position in the past and present of Austrian industry. 
A person stepping from the rotunda into the eastern 
nave of the Industrial Hall, was entirely surrounded 
by this glimmering and flashing material, so exceed- 
ingly well adapted for artistic treatment. And with 
satisfaction may we affirm that, all things considered, 
the Austrian exhibition of glass proved decided pro- 
gress in a branch lagging far behind the times. But 
little use is now made of coloring matter, which de- 
prives the stuff of its transparence, and, with it, of its 



The glass vessels made by order of Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph were expressly patterned after these, and 
undeniably constituted the flower of everything the 
exhibition had to show in the province of ornamental 
glass manufacture. 

When it was determined to open the building of 
the Austrian Museum for Art and Industry with an 
exhibition of practical art, the emperor ordered a num- 
ber of articles for the court, thus giving Austria an 
opportunity to prove her power of production in those 
trades there most followed. A table-cloth, a set of 
plate, a wardrobe, a relief for the throne-seat, and a 
drinking and dessert service of glass, were required. 
This latter, several specimens of which are given in 
the picture accompanying, consists of bottles for water, 



glass refinery at Haida, in Bohemia ; the glass was 
made by the firm of Meyr's Nephew, at Adolf, also in 
Bohemia. Equally perfect is the goldsmith-work on 
the handles, borderings, etc., by the jeweler and en- 
ameler, H. Ratzersdorfer, in Vienna, in whose work- 
shop many a masterly piece has originated in the style 
of the late renaissance, coming to a collector at second 
or third hand, and paid for in good faith as antique. 
The drawings for the entire service were made by the 
architect, Joseph Storck, professor at the School of 
Industrial Arts in Vienna. 

The accompanying picture presents specimens of 
this service, in the wine-pitcher, the claret-glass, the 
sugar-bowl with cover, the dessert-plate and the salt- 
cellar, as most notable among the variety of articles 




capacity of refracting the rays of light. All the prin- 
cipal factories are engaged in the production of ex- 
cellent crystalline or colored glass, free from every 
vicious attribute : ruby-red, cobalt-blue, green in the 
different gradations from bottle-green to very light. 
The forms, too, though not always deserving praise, 
show a struggle in the right direction. 

The conversion to crystal-glass necessarily led to 
the fresh study of a sort of ornamentation nowadays 
seldom pursued, but nearly three hundred years ago 
just in its prime in Bohemia. The imperial treasury 
in Vienna possesses a great many works in rock-crys- 
tal, — bowls of all kinds, drinking-cups, vase-like ves- 
sels, etc., which are veiy valuable simply from the 
quantity of perfect rock-crystal used for each, not to 
speak of their admirable shape and finish. Especially 
did Emperor Rudolph II. cause such works to be 
executed by the Italian and German artists whom he 
invited to his court. 



- GEMS IN BOHEMIAN GLASS. — Joseph Storck. 

wine, cordials, — pitchers for wine and beer, — glasses 
for water, beer, and all the different descriptions of 
wines, and many other varieties of the modern table- 
service. All these vessels follow the pure, noble 
forms of the renaissance ; the ornamentation consists 
of engraved arabesque^, which are cut out so as to 
have a red glitter, and of framings, connections, but- 
tons, etc., of gold or gilded silver with enamel. The 
peculiarity of this cutting is that the roughness and 
turbidness of the surface of the glass, which arise in 
the graving, are removed by polish, as is customary 
with rock-crystal. It is evident that such a labor must 
be exceedingly difficult and tedious, because of the 
fineness and delicacy of the ornaments and the pro- 
portionate thinness of the material ; and the proba- 
bility is that an entire service has never before been 
executed in such a manner. 

Eisert is the name of the artist who was occupied 
therewith for almost three years, in J. & L. Lobmeyr's 



and so best deserving of attention. These specimens, 
and the manufacture, are likely to be better under- 
stood here, at an early day, thanks to Philadelphia. 



THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH. 



AN ALARM AND AN AWKWARD INTERRUPTION. 

The same fates which had decreed that the exact 
purport of the . papers in the hands of General Lee 
should never be known to the world, though their 
tenor might easily be guessed— also decreed that the 
positions held by that officer and his companions, at 
the moment when attention has been called to them 
in the previous chapter, should be of no long con- 
tinuance after that moment. There was a sound of 
voices at the door, sufficiently loud to attract the 
attention of those at the table, and to make the holder 
of the papers withdraw them from their position and 
thrust them under the table against which he leaned ; 
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and then, while the indefinable fear of danger from 
the unknown gave way to quite equal wonder at the 
known, the landlord of the King-of-Prussia half 
forced his way into the apartment and up to what 
seemed naturally the centre of the little gathering. 

The traditional Dutchman is stout, and his cousin, 
the German, is almost equally so, in all relations 
intended to catch the popular applause by echoing 
foregone conclusions. Let this chronicle have the 
distinction of unpopularity, in running counter to all 
received opinions, and especially in saying, what the 
tongues of the old soldiers remaining alive fifty years 
ago would freely have supported — that the landlord 
of the King-of-Prussia, "old Harman de Vriest," as 
the broad speakers of the time were fond of calling 
him before he had reached the age of five-and-forty, — 
was by no means broad, after the manner of the 
Hollander or the German, though he blended the 
blood of both in his anomalous composition. 

How that wondrous departure from the received 
custom of the mixed race could ever have occurred, 
must remain a mystery, as no doubt it was to the 
Pennsylvania Dutchman himself — but Herman de 
Vriest was the very antipodes of the traditional Teuton, 
and the correspondingly traditional dispenser (and 
supposably drinker) of beer. At least two inches 
beyond six feet in height, spare enough to suggest 
that the width had been drawn in to make up for the 
length, large handed, larger footed, dark complex- 
ioned and hard facecl, — the landlord might have 
stood, half a century later, to Coleridge, as the type 
of his Ancient Mariner : 

— "Long, and dark, and lank, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand." 

Those large hands could swing themselves with 
force on occasion ; and those huge feet could kick 
with something approaching to the energy displayed 
by one of his own horses in a similar operation, as 
more than one of the topers who had carried unpaid 
scores beyond the bounds of patience, could testify 
from personal experience in an illegal species of 
"forcible ejectment." He was the possessor of 
plenty of courage, of a certain sort, — yet as destitute 
of that which could have made him a soldier, as one 
of the huge back-logs of his great kitchen fire ; and 
the exposition of his political principles, or the want 
of them, lately made in this connection, shows the 
unlikelihood of his ever having entered the armed 
service of either belligerent ; so that, indeed, field- 
fighting was out of the question, and the more of 
energy remained for the fierce conflicts of home. 
These conflicts, if tradition went for anything, were not 
few in number, and all that that phrase would indicate, 
in character — Frau Annchen de Vriest having all the 
qualifications for the wife of an eighteenth-century 
innkeeper, and the landlord being among those who 
best knew the fact. The son of a Hollandisch father 
and a Hoch Deutsche mother, and living in the midst 
of a community blending the patois of one and the 
other with the ordinary- colloquial English of the 
' ' world's people " and the ' ' plain language " of the 
Quakers — it is not strange that Herman de Vriest 
had become the patron of all the languages thus 
involved and the master of none — any sentence of 
twenty words being likely to involve the whole of his 
lingual acquirements, with a few chance expressions 
thrown in from the occasional Frenchman and the 
still lingering Indian. 

Something more than the requisite time and space 
have been consumed in limning the landlord of the 
King-of-Prussia, from loving recollection of more than 
one description of him (not always agreeing — let the 
fact be admitted !) given by those who tippled a little 
at his bar in the long gone days, — and from the 
necessity of explaining why, in the few words falling 
from his lips, the simple English idiom is to be sub- 
stituted for the expected broken speech of the Dutch- 
man. Some tasks appal even those most confident of 
their own powers ; and any attempt to record the 
actual phraseology of the mild polyglot of 1778 may 
well be avoided. 

Really, meanwhile, a very brief period had elapsed 
within the great room of the tavern. In that period 
Herman de Vriest had forced his way to the table, and 



somewhat hurriedly and very excitedly addressed 
General Lee, who still held the papers under the table, 
and gave evidence of being annoyed at this sudden 
interruption. 

' ' Sorry to disturb customers, and good customers, " 
the publican was saying, in effect ; "but may be they 
might be worse disturbed if I minded the orders of 
your younker at the door, and stayed out." 

"Worse disturbed? Eh, Herman — what do you 
mean ? " was the inquiry of Lee, remarking that the 
host was really agitated by something that seemed of 
importance — at least to himself. 

"I mean," was the reply, "that there are the 
sounds of horses' feet on the frozen ground and snow 
— some hundreds of them, I should think, by the 
noise, and coming nearer, apparently from two direc- 
tions. Young Herman, my son, heard them, ran in 
and told me ; and I have thought it best to tell you, 
gentlemen — for who they may be nobody can tell, 
and they may not be of the right sort for some of you 
— who knows?" 

"Bodies of horse, and coming in two directions !" 
echoed Lee, rising from the table in an agitation pro- 
bably not unnatural under all the circumstances, and 
for the time taking no heed of the papers in his hand. 
"In two directions? — that can only be from toward 
Norristown — or possibly Philadelphia — and the 
Forge ! What can this mean ? Are you sure, man, 
that the boy has not been deceived ? " 

' ' Sure that / have not been deceived, " was the re- 
sponse. "The tramp can be heard now, from the 
door, aye, or from the window, for there is no wind. 
Listen ! " 

Cold as was the night, the landlord, as he spoke, 
drew back one of the curtains and flung up the lower 
sash of the window it covered. Lee was at the open- 
ing in an instant, with ear turned outward, while some 
of the others in the room crowded as silently as possi- 
ble in the same direction. Then, silence within the 
room, even to the heavy drawing of a breath, except 
an occasional crackle from the stove. Some days had 
elapsed since the falling of the last snow, and the 
travel of war time had beaten it to a hardness ap- 
proaching that of the ground beneath, so that it no 
longer muffled the sound of the falling hoof. Plainly, 
then, to the ear of the practiced soldier, there came 
the beat of horses' feet, only heard in one direction, 
and that as very near, coming up the last hill of the 
road from Valley Forge. 

Words would be worse than wasted in saying that 
Charles Lee was no coward — that he was, in his way, 
and under circumstances permitting the exhibition of 
his quality, one of the bravest of men, in spite of the 
inquiry not long after hurled at him by Washington, 
as to the "extraordinary precaution" of Monmouth. 
But at that moment, and hearing the beat of the 
horses' hoofs coming in at that open window, his 
saturnine face certainly whitened, as that of any man 
may well do, without cowardice, in the presence of 
the unexpected and the unexplainable. No doubt, 
one conclusion forced itself on his mind, with the 
rapidity born of the life of a soldier. The force, 
whatever it might be, was approaching from the direc- 
tion of head-quarters ; all probability, then, made it 
some detachment from the patriot army, as from the 
royal hold at Philadelphia the advance would have 
been from the opposite. For what, at that hour, 
could patriot horse be on the march ? What was 
known? — what was guessed? — in what peril, as to 
life, liberty or the service, might not all stand who 
occupied that apartment ? Those papers — 

Quickly as the thought struck the man who had 
followed Stanislaus Augustus, he acted upon it. In 
the next instant he had left the window, approached 
the stove, whirled open the reddened door, and tem- 
porarily assisted the conflagration then raging within 
the huge cast-iron parallelogram, by the addition of 
a handful of documents. The new fuel may possibly 
have been quite as inflammatory as anything therein 
before contained ; and for one instant it certainly 
added to the roaring of the wood-fed flame, while the 
act paled the cheeks of more than one of the younger 
officers who had before only been looking on and 
listening in wonder. 



"You see, gentlemen, what I have done, and you 
can well understand why," was the succeeding com- 
ment of the master-spirit, speaking with even more 
than his usual rapidity. ' ' You all know the contents 
of those papers ; and I do not choose that too many 
others shall know them, if we are followed and 
hemmed in, as seems possible. And now, our busi- 
ness being ended for. the evening, I suggest that this 
meeting break up, and that we disperse at once, to 
meet again when notice is given. " 

There are some suggestions that commend them- 
selves to all hearers; and this, all surroundings con- 
sidered, was one of them. Scarcely a moment later, 
and the little assemblage had dissolved, down the 
stairway and in the direction of the one door which 
all prudence recommended — that at the rear of the 
lower hall. Herman de Vriest had been among the 
first to leave the room, his bar demanding attention. 
General Lee followed him very closely, and was 
among the earliest to reach the rear door : indeed, 
his own hand opened it. But he went no further, for 
the moment ; for Lachlan Mcintosh had done his 
work carefully as silently, and no doubt at any time 
within the previous half hour the same sentinel there 
standing, and barring the way with his bayoneted 
musket, had held the same position. Lee made a 
motion to step from the door, in advance of the 
others, but was stopped by the leveled musket, with 
the brief explanation from the Continental soldier : 

' ' Stand back ! Of ders, gentlemen. No one 
passes here." 

It may well be believed that the blood of "Boiling 
Water" rose into fierce ebullition at this indignity. 
Luckily, perhaps, for all concerned, he remembered, 
in time, that he was an officer, dealing with an inferior 
on duty ; and with merely a l ' humph ! " of disgust 
he stepped back within the door, and while the half 
dozen who had accompanied him in the attempted 
escape, closed it and followed, rapidly traversed the 
hall to the front door and flung it open. As he did 
so and set foot upon the piazza, another of the Con- 
tinental soldiers, musket at the "present," barred his 
way ; and as he looked across him to the road with- 
out, a scene met his eye fully explaining the hoof- 
beats lately heard on the road below, if not the reason 
for their sounding at that time and place. 

Just halting in front of the tavern were some 
squadrons of American horse, quite easily recognized 
in the partial light from the prevailing snow and that 
from the inn windows. These showed, by their head- 
ing, that they had come up from the direction of 
Valley Forge ; while another and smaller body, just 
trotting up from the eastward, evidenced the fact that 
there indeed had been a well-ordered attempt at sur- 
prise and surrounding. From the first body, a horse- 
man was just dismounting, and he approached the 
piazza on the instant after Lee had been a second time 
checked by the sentinel. A searching glance at the 
figure of the new-comer showed the practiced eye of 
the old soldier that it was that of Lachlan Mcintosh ; 
and whatever of subsidence there had been in the 
boiling of his hot blood, it rose again on the instant 
of the recognition, as (all other considerations of the 
time out of the way) the gorge of the Welshman and 
the Scotsman is well known to have risen at the rival 
nationality, throughout all those centuries of pictur- 
esque warfare illustrated by the mediaeval historians 
and the old dramatists. General Lee, after a single 
instant of pause, made a movement to leave the piazza, 
in spite of the sentry's challenge, with the effect of 
bringing the soldier's weapon to the "charge, "and of 
sending the hand of the officer to his sword. 

"Stand there, whaever ye are!" at that moment 
rang out the voice of Mcintosh, then very near to the 
piazza, and possibly not yet recognizing the muffled 
figure of the other. 

"I shall probably take that command from my 
superior, when I find him, but not from my inferior ! " 
was the hasty reply of Lee, with the arrogant addi- 
tion : "What all this means, General Mcintosh, I 
neither know nor care ; but I advise you and your 
men to stand back, when / wish to pass. " 

" Heydey ! but it's het Chairlie ! " rather muttered 
than spoke the Scot, recognizing the voice. Then to 
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the irate officer, who was indeed his superior in rank 
and command : " Toots, general, if it's ye, indeed, 
yer sair oot o' yer reckoning gin ye think that ony 
man's too muckle for the mindin' of a bit order, when 
it's backed by a troop or sae and yer all alane. Bide 
where ye are, it's my advice, without ony mair words, 
gin yer the crooned deil ; or it '11 be the waur for ye, 
I'm fancyin' ! " 

All speculation fails, as to the rage no doubt at that 
moment, and at such mocking words from the lips of 
an inferior for the moment placed in power over him, 
glowing in the breast of "Boiling Water." Well 
was it for all concerned, perhaps, that no opportunity 
was given for the ebullition so imminent. For when 
the last word of the Scot had scarcely left his lips, 
another figure appeared at the edge of the piazza, 
coming down from the road where the troops were 
halted ; and something in that tall figure, wrapped in. 
its horseman's cloak, showed, even through the dusk, 
that it belonged to the commander-in-chief. How 
rapidly, in an instant, the situation changed with that 
appearance, may be easily understood. Even then, 
however, words might have been spoken, leading (as 
some later did) to a life-long regret, but* for the wise 
course pursued by the man who was really as subtle 
as he appeared to be frank and candid of speech. 

"You will keep your force in position, General 
Mcintosh," he said, very calmly ; "and you, General 
Lee, as I am so fortunate as to have found you here, 
will act with me in an examination of this house, 
which it seems requires to be made." 

"An examination of this house, general!" Lee 
could not avoid echoing, as an exclamation. "For 
what — may I ask?" — and certainly the old soldier 
for the instant stammered his surprise ; then, remem- 
bering himself, adding : " At your command always, 
sir ; may I be honored with your orders ? " 

"I am a little puzzled, myself, General Lee," 
answered Washington, very calmly, "as to what those 
orders are to be; as your presence here— not too 
prudent, is it, so far away from head-quarters, and 
when so lately out of captivity? — as your presence 
here, and that of some junior officers whom I am 
confident that I recognize, makes it almost impossible 
that I can have been correctly informed. " 

If General Lee had before been puzzled, he could 
not at that moment have been otherwise than thunder- 
struck, in the presence of words that might mean so 
much in any direction. And again his usually ready 
tongue took up its trick of stammering, as he asked : 
"May I be allowed to inquire, general, what was 
the information to which you allude ? " 

"Certainly," was the immediate reply. "I had 
information that seemed reliable, that this inn, so 
near to my quarters as to be at least dangerous for such 
practices, was being made the rendezvous of certain 
disguised partizans of the enemy, and that at this hour 
I should certainly find them assembled, in some privacy 
belonging to the house. May I ask, in return, if you 
and your companions have been here for any length 
of time — as that could scarcely be the case and such 
a gathering unknown ? " 

For once, beyond a doubt, the rough cheek of Lee 
burned in the winter dusk, as he answered : 

"I have myself been here for something more than 
an hour, general, and some of these junior officers 
nearly as long — some longer, probably." 

"And you have seen or heard — I may assume so 
much, I think — nothing of the character mentioned ?" 
' ' Nothing, general. " 

"You have been— pardon my asking this question 
also — you have been within the house, most or all 
that time?" 

"Within the house, nearly all that time, general ; 
and I am confident that nothing of importance could 
have occurred within it, without my knowledge." 

"I have your confident word, then, do I, General 
Lee, that a search of the house would be superfluous 
— that there can not probably be any dangerous gath- 
ering, demanding the arrest of those participating ? " 

"You have my word to that effect, general ; though 
perhaps — " 

"I have known your ability, and recognized your 
services, too long, General Lee," said Washington 



very gravely and calmly, "to believe that you could 
have been in such immediate neighborhood to any 
number of those unfriendly to our cause, without 
being aware of Jhe fact. So be good enough to con- 
sider that point as established. There must have 
been some error in the information, to be looked after 
later. And perhaps the King-of-Prussia will be noth- 
ing the worse for the visit, all said. " 

General Lee bowed, through the dusk, as all the 
answer that could be made under the circumstances ; 
but Washington spoke again, and in a voice notably 
louder than that in which he had before been speak- 
ing, so that all those present — the unrecognized, 
participants in the late meeting, some of them yet 
lingering, at no great distance, among others — could 
clearly hear the words that fell from his lips. 

"There may be something more in this, General 
Lee," he said, "than meets the eye at this moment. 
Such information usually has a certain foundation ; 
and it will be necessary to hold the King-of-Prussia 
under a trifle of surveillance, even at the risk of 
another ride for nothing through the winter night air. 
As I have before said, I do not command, but suggest, 
that my officers, under the present advisement, will do 
well not to visit this inn too frequently, or under cir- 
cumstances that maybe easily misunderstood." 

If Lee had been in doubt, not long before, of the 
position in which he and those with him temporarily 
stood, he remained no longer in that uncertainty. 
That more than a suspicion existed, in the mind of the 
commander-in-chief, of the true character of the 
meetings held at the King-of-Prussia, he no longer 
questioned, after those closing words. He was be- 
trayed — they were betrayed — how or by whom, was 
something beyond human guess. But the fact, and 
the danger it involved, were none the more to be 
ignored on that account. The papers, so important 
an element of the cabal, were dust and ashes ; and to all 
those within hearing, except possibly himself, had as 
certainly been spoken a warning that none would dis- 
regard, as if they had been very differently shaped in 
utterance. The Pater Patrice, under the prompting 
so lately received, had shattered a promising project 
at a single blow, without leaving even an excuse for 
understanding that he had done so. 

The discomfited man of many projects and more 
passions, stood motionless upon the edge of the 
piazza, except as he mechanically raised his hand to 
his chapeau in answering' salutation, — as the com- 
mander-in-chief thus closed the interview, turned 
away, and went back to the troop standing at ease in 
the snowy road, now augmented by the force which 
had made a short circuit and approached from the 
eastward. Lee saw, as through a mist, the tall cloaked 
form pass further from him, as it was destined never 
to do from his mentality, to his dying day. He 
heard, as if afar off, the strong voice of Lachlan 
Mcintosh, with its Scotch patois, giving orders to the 
troop to wheel and take the return route to Valley 
Forge. And many minutes had elapsed, and most of 
those who had so lately been in concert with himself 
had disappeared, one by one, as the integers of failing 
enterprises have the habit of melting away after a 
certain crisis, — when at last the checked plotter 
turned sullenly on his heel, quitted the piazza by the 
eastern end, made his way to one of the humble out- 
buildings where his horse was sheltered from the 
night and the cold, mounted him and rode away by a 
by-road well known to himself, that would lead him 
back to the cantonments, without further rencontre 
with the armed force setting out on its return from an 
enterprise seeming, to most observers, so insignificant, 
if not so mistaken. 

[to be continued.] 



A MODERN HOLY FAMTLF. 



The exclusive worship of the antique in art is one 
of the strongest temptations besetting the picture- 
lover, and yet more especially the pretender in love of 
art, — from the fact that that worship offers so much 
and requires so little. There is no risk of mistake, 
for even the most ignorant, in chiming in with the 
laudations bestowed by ages upon any one of the 



works of Raphael, or Titian, or Tintoretto, or Paul 
Veronese ; and there is no danger that anything in 
the future can cast down the reputations won and held 
by those demi-gods of the pencil, and many others of 
those who have followed them nobly, even at some 
distance. Such worship is safe, because the precedent 
is fully established ; and while the true lovers of art 
are obliged to join in it, and eager to do so, whenever 
the circumstances justify such adhesion, the parrots 
and pretenders will always be sure to follow, in all 
instances, because they are in • need of the opinions 
of others upon which to found their own, and because 
they are thus quite safe against their own critical 
acumen being called in question. With the works of 
modern artists, some of whom have not yet cleared 
themselves from the clouds and chances of living, and 
others of whom have been so little while departed that 
the dissensions and jealousies evoked by their lives 
have not yet quite died away — with such works it is 
very different ; and the critical world takes the most 
evident care to say nothing that may not have been 
fully warranted by precedent, or that can by any possi- 
bility be modified by something yet to come in the 
career of the artist. Especially is this true of a class 
of works once literally commanding the art world 
through their number and their comparative superi- 
ority — and still important, however few the additions, 
from the appeal which they make to a feeling that 
claims to rise far beyond mere sentiment, and become 
devotion. Once this class — the religious picture, 
embracing the Saviour, the Madonna, the almost 
innumerable saints, and the various scenes connected 
with the lives, labors and sufferings ascribed to them, 
in Holy Writ or tradition — employed almost exclu- 
sively the pencils of the great masters. To-day, such 
employment of the more prominent and masterful 
pencils is comparatively rare ; and in the light of words 
already said, it is very evident that they work under a 
serious disadvantage, and that, without pencils actually 
so dipped in light as to compel what must be grudg- 
ingly yielded, they will be held to have failed com- 
paratively, or only won moderate successes, when they 
have really deserved the immortality of overwhelming 
merit. Actually, some of the Holy Families of the 
modern school are worthy peers of any that have pre- 
ceded them, no matter what the epoch of creation, or 
whose the wondrous hand. Not many years since, in 
fortunate Munich, then lightened by the living pres- 
ence of Wilhelm von Kaulbach, and the great treasure- 
house of his noblest works, — the present writer saw a 
Holy Family by that master-hand of the century, 
worth anything from the pencil of Raphael, if glori- 
fied humanity, and not impossible beatification, was 
the highest meed to be attained in such a production. 
And that noble picture has been nobly engraved, and 
thus thrown into the possibility of general knowledge 
and more than mere single possession ; and yet who 
dare say of this work of art what is true : that in all 
the great qualities making the great picture (the sin- 
gle one of color being waived, as one of opinion), it 
is better than any of the antiques, far more refined 
than Michael Angelo, while quite as forcible, and 
equal to Raphael on his own wondrous meeting- 
ground of the delicate and the overwhelming ? We 
illustrate this subject in a certain degree, in connec- 
tion, by giving an excellent engraving, conveying all 
that can be conveyed in mere black and white, of a 
Holy Family by Bouguereau, involving one of the 
favorite antique variations of the theme, in the pres- 
ence of the Virgin, the Infant Christ, and the boy 
John the Baptist. Even as seen under the disadvan- 
tage of absence of color, how noble in design and 
how exquisite in handling, is this specimen of the New 
pitted against the Old ! It is worth much more 
than a single glance — a brief inspection ; and in its 
light, something more than a mere moment of reflec- 
tion may well be indulged in, as to the facts of com- 
parative power in the modern and the antique, and 
the tendencies so evident in judging between them, 
with which we have taken the hazard of dealing some- 
what plainly in this short lay sermon drawn from the 
brief text of this glorious picture. At no distant day 
we may have occasion to return to the theme, as one 
little understood, and by no means exhausted. 



